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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 


Joint Committee: Atlantic City 
Meeting 


On March 1 and 2 the Joint Commit- 
tee of the American Association for Adult 
Education and the Department of Adult 
Education met in Atlantic City to con- 
tinue its exploration of the problem of 
developing a single national organization. 

The discussion of the professional needs 
of adult educators that can and must be 
met by a professional organization was 
continued from the first meeting of the 
committee held in New York City last De- 
cember. Preliminary planning was also 
done at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
methods whereby regional, state, and lo 
cal adult education associations can share 
in the development of plans for whatever 
new professional organization may even 
tually develop. 

The Joint Committee has met in an 
atmosphere of harmonious and creative ex- 
ploration. The progress report, now in 
preparation, will fully review the methods 
of the committee’s work, the plans for in 
volving the field in the final development 
of any new organization that may be pro 
posed, and the general principles of or- 
ganizational function and purpose seen by 
the Joint Committee. 

Whiie the detailed findings of the com 
mittee must await the publication of the 
report, it can be emphasized that the 
Joint Committee is not endeavoring to 
patch together an organization based on 


compromise and bargaining. Rather, the 
committee is working toward the develop- 
ment of an organization based on a study 
of the needs of adult education and prob- 
able future directions of growth. As a 
result, the decisions made by the commit- 
tee can be expected to be based intellec- 
tually on the requirements of adult edu- 
cation rather than based emotionally on 
historic loyalties. 

Members of the Joint Committee partici- 
pating in recent local, state, and regional 
meetings have discussed the findings of 
the first two meetings of the committee. 
At the May meeting of the AAAE the 
committee will report its findings and en- 
courage state, regional, and local adult 
education associations to develop study 
programs of their own on the kind of na- 
tional organization required by the profes- 
sion. At the meeting of the Department 
of Adult Education to be held in Chicago 
in October further findings of the Joint 
Committee will be reported, together with 
a summarization of the findings of state, 
regional, and local groups. 


Professional Study—1950 


Each year since 1941 the April issue of 
the Avutt Epucation has fea- 
tured a major article which, with the ex- 
ception of the date, has always carried 
the same titlke—“Opportunities for the Pro- 
fessional Study of Adult Education.” Each 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Experiences with Large Group Meetings 


Paul H. Durrie 
Director of Adult Education, Des Moines Public Schools 


O* THE cold winter night of Janu- 
ary 23, 1933, Lyman Bryson, 
Henry Wallace, and Carroll Woody ad- 
dressed capacity crowds in various parts 
of the city of Des Moines. They were 
inaugurating one of the largest and best 
publicized public forum programs ever 
held in any single community in the 
United States. This experiment in build- 
ing a well-informed citizenry was 
largely financed by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of the Des 
Moines Public Schools. Three hundred 
sixteen forums were scheduled for the 
following period of four and one-half 
months and leaders of thought and ac- 
tion from all over the United States and 
from abroad were brought into the com- 
munity. The program continued on a 
similar scale for over three years, and 
on a greatly reduced scale it has con- 
tinued to the present time. 

Those responsible for direction of this 
program, and this has included hun- 
dreds of lay community leaders as well 
as educators, have felt that there were 
many values that came from these meet- 
ings but as time went on they realized 
that technics for getting the maximum 
results from such large meetings were 
in an embryonic stage and that it was 
much more difficult to maintain inter- 
est in the program and to promote con- 
tinuing participation than it was to 
arouse interest initially. A staff of lead- 


ers was repeatedly consulting together 
to devise plans by which their work 
could be made more effective. People 
attending the meetings were given read- 
ing lists compiled by the Public Library 
which could be used by individuals who 
had attended the meeting in their per- 
sonal efforts to learn more about the 
subject under discussion. Those attend- 
ing were given provocative questions at 
the end of the meeting which they were 
encouraged to take away and use as a 
basis of discussion in the face-to-face 
groups of which they were a part, and 
use was made of various technics then 
known to more actively involve an 
ever larger segment of the audience into 
active participation in the meetings. 
Even so, the amount of change occur- 
ring in peoples attitudes and under- 
standings seemed to be almost directly 
in reverse proportion to the size of the 
meetings which they had attended. As 
time went on, more and more emphasis 
was placed upon smaller group meetings 
—neighborhood forums. Small group 
meetings, however, are extremely ex- 
pensive unless local leadership is quite 
widely used. This led to the establish- 
ment of the Films for Discussion Service 
in Des Moines. Under this program 
films which would stimulate discussion 
of public affairs and current problems 
were purchased and made available at 
no cost to any established group. To en- 
courage use of these films, projectors 
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and projectionists were furnished free 
and lay discussion leaders who made no 
charge for their service were secured 
for those groups that felt they did not 
have in their own ranks persons who 
could competently lead a discussion on 
the subject under consideration. The 
major emphasis in recent years has been 
upon doing a more effective job with 
small group mectings. 

The values of the large group meet 
ing were, however, recognized. There 
is something stimulating about feeling 
yourself a part of a large group most of 
whom are seriously concerned with a 
problem that they consider important. 
As reports began to appear of the work 
being done by the division of Adult 
Education of the National 
Association, by the staff of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, and by 


Education 


people in Michigan and California and 
other centers of research on how groups 
function most effectively, experimenta 
tion on a local level has been made with 


these newer technics. 


Local Experimentation 


Last year a conference on “Prejudice 

A Threat to Our Children” was held 
at which several hundred leaders of 
came to 


film 


community 
The 


discussion, a meeting featuring a panel 


organizations 


gether included a 


orar 
program 


which reported on significant exper 

mentation followed by a good discussion 
in which the audience partic ipated, and 
a concluding mecting at which there 
was presented a survey of the conditions 
Des Moines 
prejudices against racial groups. Follow- 


ing the report on the survey the audi 


existing in in regard to 


ence was broken down into buzz groups 
to discuss what the next most effective 
step might be to remedy the attitudes 
and conditions which seemed to exist. 
These were listed at the front of the 
room. The small discussion groups then 
spent a few minutes considering what 
their organizations could do to imple- 
ment the type of program which would 
seem to be recommended in the fore- 
going reports. People left the meeting 
feeling very definitely that they had all 
been in on a significant piece of plan- 
ning. They left realizing that this was a 
job on which all would have to work if 
effective results were to be obtained. 

On Sunday afternoons for the past 
several years the YWCA has been hold- 
ing “Conversational Coffees.” A steer- 
ing committee selects a topic which a 
survey of group interests indicates to be 
of immediate importance and interest. 


They also select a group of leaders, one 


of whom is to have a major responsi- 
bility for helping with discussion at 
each of the coffee tables. They meet 
together early Sunday afternoon to think 
thru the various problems involved and 
the directions in which a discussion 
of this topic might take. It’s an explora- 
tory thinking together, not designed to 
channel thinking but to make these 
leaders aware of the possible scope and 
extent of the subject and the various 


directions which the discussions may 


profitably take. As people come in, and 
an amazingly large number of people 
have found this to be a stimulating way 
in which to spend a Sunday afternoon, 
a brief introduction of the 


thev hear 


This has been planned to stimu- 


late thinking, to raise problems, and to 
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pose controversial questions. Then over 
cups of steaming coffee and with fresh 
homemade cookies at hand they pro- 
ceed to think together on these prob- 
lems. 


An Effective Film Forum 


Early this year the Callanan Junior 
High had a parent-teacher meeting; 
the purpose was to look at the type 
of home life we offer our children and 
think about how it can be strengthened. 
The meeting was to open with a show- 
ing of a film on Norway, a film which 
showed the life of a family that was 
closely knit and dependent upon both 
the sea and the land for its existence. 
In introducing the film the leader told 
something of the plan of the meeting 
and stressed the responsibility of each 
person to take an active part. The audi- 
ence was divided into four sections, each 


to look for certain things in the film 
presentation. One group was to concern 
itself primarily with those portrayed 
aspects of family life which they thought 
admirable. A second group was asked 
to look for aspects of family life which 
they felt offered constructive suggestions 


to us who live in an urban situation. A 
third group was asked to think about 
the usefulness of the film. They were 
to list the types of groups with whom 
they thought it might effectively be 
used. The fourth group was to make 
note of information which the 
film presented to them. As the film had 
an interesting story and was beautifully 


new 


made, all were urged to take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously and not to lose 
themselves in the story. This was done 
in an attempt to break down the habit 


of passively viewing a motion picture 
and evaluating it, if at all, on the emo- 
tional reaction that it creates. After the 
film had been shown each of the groups 
was further subdivided into small buzz 
groups who followed the familiar “66” 
pattern of thinking together on the 
problem to which they had been as- 
signed. Each small discussion group re- 
ported back to the floor the gist of its 
opinions and in the open discussion 
that followed a large percentage of 
the audience of about one hundred 
fifty people discussed the suggestions 
that had been brought forward as to 
how we could improve home life in. an 
urban situation. Another topic that was 
considered rather fully was the com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages 
of living in an urban and in a rural area. 


Training Activities 


Under the sponsorship of the De 
partment of Adult Education several 
large organizations were encouraged to 
hold meetings which were in essence 
demonstrations of some of the newer 
technics for giving individuals an op 
portunity to take a more active part in 
larger meetings. These demonstration 
meetings were conducted as a part of 
the programming of 
groups such ar the city Parent-Teacher 
Council and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Those attending the meetings 


cross-sectional 


got such satisfaction from this type of 
meeting that they were encouraged to 
try out these technics in the organiza- 
tions that had sent them as representa- 
tives to the meetings. There has been 
a tendency to want to bring in people 
whom they felt to be experts in this type 
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of leadership to conduct the meetings, 
but increasingly, as the technic has 
become more familiar, groups have been 
willing to use their own leadership. 

In his article in the December 1949 
issue of the Aputt Epucation Butietin, 
Leland Bradford has effectively defined 
some of the problems of the large mect- 
ing and given various methods and 
technics by which such meetings can 
be made more effective. As we read his 
article all of us who have had responsi- 
bility for conducting larger meetings 
have seen a portrayal of our own difh- 
culties and have realized that his analy- 
sis 18 am accurate one. Our organiza- 
tional patterns are such that we all real- 
ize that the large meeting is to be with 


New Film on 


| EARNING how to use the educational 


technic called “role playing” is the 


subject of a new 16 mm sound motion 
picture now being distributed by the 
Division of Adult Education Service of 
the National 
Given the title Role Playing in Human 
Relations 
strates the skills required to use this 
and 


Education Association. 


Training, the him demon 


technic in studying improving 
everyday human relationships. 

The film begins with a detailed pic 
turization of the use of a role-playing 
scene by a mothers’ club. Subsequent 
scenes illustrate how role playing may 
be used as a basic training method in 
testing alternative proposals for group 
action, in group self-evaluation, and in 


gaining practice in such skills of human 


us for some time and most of us realize 
that efforts to change the traditional 
nature of these meetings are going to 
meet resistance which will make prog- 
ress slow. It would seem to be the obli- 
gation of those professionally in the 
field of adult education to seize every 
opportunity that is theirs to show groups 
that their meetings can be made more 
interesting and more vital by using 
newer technics. This means that when 
we do have an opportunity to help with 
the planning of large meetings we need 
to devote more than usual care to seeing 
that they exemplify the best practice so 
that the demand for the continuance 
of these more satisfying and effective 
meetings will result. 


Role Playing 


relations as leading a discussion, serving 
as a resource person, or assisting with 
group problem solving. 

In introducing role playing as an 
educational technic, the film indicates 
the steps involved in the effective use 
of role playing—how to make a prob- 
lem inventory, the selection of one prob- 
lem upon which the group agrees to 
work, finding a real-life example of 
the problem, setting up the role-playing 
scene to demonstrate the problem, the 
actual role playing itself, and leading 
the ensuing discussion. As shown thru- 
out the film, scripts are not required 
in role playing. Each character becomes 
the person whose “role” he is taking, 
and acts and thinks spontaneously. 

The major part of the picture was 
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filmed in Bethel, Maine, at the First 
Summer Session of the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development. 
It was produced by Educational Film 
Productions for the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, and 
is distributed by the Division of Adult 


Education Service of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The film is 25 minutes in length and 
sells for $60. Further information may 
be secured from Leland P. Bradford, 
director, Division of Adult Education 
Service, National Education Association. 


Twentry-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American 


Association for Adult Education 


bev twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education will be; held at the Hotel 
Hollenden in Cleveland on May 4, 5, 
and 6. The theme of the conference is 
“Adult Loducation in Our Time—the 
Citizen in a Free Society.” A threefold 
pattern has been developed to attack 
the theme in the general sessions and in 
the study-discussion groups of the con- 
ference: 


1. Defining the nature of the problem of 
inadequate participation in public affairs, 
as it occurs among different occupational, 
age, sex, cultural, racial, and geographic 
groups in the population; 

2. Diagnosing the problem of inade 
quate participation in terms of the environ- 
mental and psychological factors involved; 

3. Developing ideas as to where, when, 
and how adult educators can bring their 
skills to bear in changing present problems 
of inadequate participation in public af 
fairs. 


As noted elsewhere in this issue of 
the Buttetin the Association’s annual 
meeting will also have an opportunity 
to discuss the progress report of the 


Joint Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education and the 
Department of Adult Education. Plans 
will be made for the further develop- 
ment of the report by local and state 
associations between the time of the 
annual meeting of the Association and 
the Department of Adult Education's 
fall conference. 

Thru an interchange of committee 
memberships, the Department of Adult 
Education has been represented on the. 
committee planning the May meeting 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education. Similarly, members of the 
American Association's 1950 conference 
committee have membership on the De- 
partment’s Committee on Future Con 
ferences. 

The Ohio Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Group Work Council of 
Greater Cleveland are co-sponsors of 
the AAAE’'s Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. Complete program informa- 
tion can be secured from the American 
Association for Adult Education, 167 
Public Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Meeting Community Needs Thru 


Conference Planning 


An Evaluative Case Study 


‘Dorothy and Curtis Mial 


Director and Ficid Service Director, New York State Citizens’ Council 


and 


Olaf F. 


Larson 


Professor of Sociology, Cornell University 


[ier New York State Citizens’ Coun 
sc] 18 a private, nonpartisan, non 
proht organization set up in 1943 for 
the purpose of helping to build better 


communities. While there is no one 


formula for all communities, the 
NYSC( 


inalysis or stock taking, for planning 


suggests the need for self 


based .on facts and leading to achion, 
and for improved communications. As 
2 means to these ends, it sugRCSts the 
formation of local citizens’ councils rep 
resenting the whole community and 
serving the interests of the whole com 
munity 

Ihe NYSCC repeatedly encounters 
a crying need for improved leadership 
and for wider, more intelligent partici 
n he ual Institute if an 
effort | together many resources 
of the stat meet this need. Part of 
the Institute's interest lies in the difh 


its nature T he 


NYSCC has no organized constitu 
ency, its objectives do not lend them- 
selves to a neatly packaged program, 
and participants in its Institutes are 
a heterogeneous group. The NYSCC 
has assumed that there is value in this 
diversity—that just as a local citizens’ 
council should be representative, so 
should a state conference involving 
community problems. It has also recog- 
nized that complex needs require care- 
ful planning and that, if the Institute 
is to have continuing usefulness, it 
must be carefully evaluated. 

The report that follows is an evalu, 
ation of the Fifth Annual Institute of 
Community Leadership sponsored by 
the NYSCC and held from September 
14 to September 17, 1949, at Cazenovia 
Junior College in New York State.’ 
It has been prepared jointly by NYSCC 
staff members and the chairman of the 


Evaluation Committee? ‘The Evalua 
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tion Committee based its report upon 
(a) a post-Institute evaluation mail 
questionnaire sent to all registrants; 
(b) a special questionnaire sent to 
leaders, observers, and recorders of the 
eight discussion groups; (c) end-of- 
meeting reaction slips filled out by par- 
ticipants at the close of each session of 
the discussion groups; (d) observer and 
recorder reports from discussion groups; 
(ec) suggestions made at the general 
appraisal meeting the last day; and (f) 
participant observation by committee 
members. 


Preplanning 


In an important sense, planning be- 
gan a year earlier with the Evaluation 
Committee analysis of the 1948 Insti- 
tute. At an all-day meeting in February 
1949, the committee discussed implica- 
tions of this analysis with the NYSCC 


staff. Viewing the Institute as an educa- 
tional enterprise concerned with basic 
attitudes and behavior, the committee 
suggested the need for greater emphasis 
on method, adding that the participants 
should be involved in planning, that 
the Institute should be a more integral 


-part of the field program of the 
NYSCC, that greater emphasis should 
be given to activities providing for 
group thinking and interaction, and 
that participants should haye practice in 
leadership skills and technics. 

The objectives of the Institute were 
formulated thru discussions with local 
councils, with an advisory committee 
of twenty, with interested individuals, 
and with members and board of the 
NYSCC. Among the objectives were 
the following: 


Exchange of ideas and experience on 
community problems; 

Training in technics and skills for 
work with community groups; 

Stimulation of interest in community 
approach to community problems; 

Helping the NYSCC develop a more 
effective service for communities. 

Efforts to involve a larger group in 
planning included two postcard polls of 
500 people (32 and 25 percent return) 
chosen because of direct participation 
in some phase of the Council program. 
These polls concerned areas of interest 
and scheduling details. Later a checklist 
of specific questions bearing upon the 
concern most often checked in the first 
poll (Can community councils help 
solve community problems?) was com- 
piled and sent to 2000 people as part of 
the conference announcement. The re- 
turns (7 percent) centered around prob- 
lems of organization, developing new 
leadership, and extending participation. 
The checklists were also used as a basis 
for discussion with a number of com- 
munity groups. 


EVALUATION. Considering the lim- 
ited staff during the preplanning 
process a large number of persons 
were involved by personal contact 
or by mail in formulatiag objectives 
and suggesting program content. The 
expressions by those involved gave 
greater confidence in proceeding 
with the “different” conference struc- 
ture. 

The poorer response to the third 
poll was perhaps due not only to the 
less selective mailing list but also to 
the fact that it was presented as a 
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conference announcement and the 
request for response was not taken 
seriously. Too, its form (longer and 
less easily returned than a postcard) 
was a handicap. 


Orientation of the leadership group 
(selected because of their interest and 
experience in community work and 
their skill with groups) included in 
most cases direct discussions prior to 
the Institute. Materials aimed at giving 
better understanding of the NYSCC 
and of the Institute were distributed to 
each member in advance. 


EVALUATION. Most of the leader- 
ship team thought these materials 
helpful and adequate. A few sug- 
gested they be simpler, more descrip- 
tive of conference plans and objec- 
tives, and be available earlier. 


Coordinators were named for the dis- 
cussion leaders, observers, and recorders 
and proved effective both before and 
during the Institute. They got in touch 


with their groups early in an effort to 


develop a joint approach to the job even 
before the conference began. Adminis 
tratively they provided a small but repre- 
sentative unit. More significant, they 
helped make the most of the oppor- 
tunity for training and for 4 sharing of 


experience 


EVALUATION. Indications were that 
such coordinators could be used with 
increasing effectiveness, particularly 
where the leadership is relatively in- 
experienced. At future Institutes more 
time could profitably be allowed in 
the schedule for coordinators to work 
with the three groups and to en- 
courage a sharing of experiences. 


The leadership group, plus the evalu- 
ation and Institute staff, met all day 
prior to the opening evening session for 
general discussion of the conference and 
tor separate meetings of leaders, ob- 
servers, and recorders with their co- 
ordinators. Tho not labeled as such, an 
attempt was made to make this a 
demonstration session with the coordi- 
nators serving respectively as leader, ob- 
server, and recorder and attempting to 
illustrate how these three might work 
as a team. Before the discussion groups 
met, the leadership team for each group 
considered the best ways of working 
together. 


EVALUATION. This preconference 
orientation and training session was 
extremely important and valuable. 
The general tenor of the comments of 
the conference leadership was that 
the effort was good and helpful in 
giving a feeling of security for their 
task. There was some feeling of being 
pressed for time, of too much time on 
details and mechanics at the sacri- 
fice of orientation on matters of 
policy, philosophy, and the overall 
view. Ideally, more time was needed 
for the leader-observer-recorder team 
for each group to prepare together to 
develop a “team approach.” 


The Institute Program 


It has been pointed out that involving 
more people was found to be a common 
citizens’ council problem. Underlying 
Institute planning was the belief that 
one cause of lack of participation is a 
prevailing habit of “talking ag.” It 
seemed important to demonstrate the 
possibilities of a conference where every- 
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body participates and where “experts” 
with answers are replaced by resource 
people, defined as participating members 
but especially alert to group and indi- 
vidual needs, sharing information as 
demanded and being available during 
free time for informal consultation. It 
had been repeatedly said that most 
groups need -help in making better use 
of the expert, and it was hoped that the 
Institute could shed some light on this 
problem. Briefing of resource people 
was, of necessity, done primarily thru 
correspondence with an attempt to talk 
with as many as possible before the In- 
stitute and with each of them at the 
Institute. The planning group viewed 
the printed announcement of the In- 
stitute as a test of whether people must 
be “headliner-minded” or whether they 
can be “problem- or issue-minded.” 
EVALUATION. One piece of evi- 
dence that people can be drawn to a 
conference of this type without the 
lure of “big names” is that the regis- 
tration compared favorably with past 
years. Further, over one half were at- 
tending an Institute for the first time. 
Involvement in advance in program 
planning and the personal contacts 
by Institute staff and others were un- 
doubtedly a factor in this record. A 
strong majority—83 percent—of the 
respondents to the post-Institute eval- 
uation questionnaire expressed satis- 
faction with the information received 
about the Institute in advance of com- 
ing. 

There was some suggestion that 
“resource” people were not so fully 
or so effectively used as possible. 
Yet, because of the conference struc- 


turing and the roles taken by resource 
people, there is some question if the 
participants recognized how much 
they were used. Improved use might 
result from more clearly identifying 
resource people and their interest and 
clarifying the function of the resource 
group. Only in isolated instances did 
resource people tend to dominate 
discussion. The general pattern 
among resource persons was one of 
subordinating individual interests to 
group interests. 


The opening session was aimed at 
helping to set a pattern of participation. 
The simple device of doing away with 
a “speakers’ table” played a part in 
eliminating the caste system sometimes 
existing at conferences even when dedi- 
cated to democratic ends. After dinner 
each person was asked to give an honest 
opinion of his home town as a place to 


live, work, and raise a family, using the 
NYSCC Scoreboard for Your Town. 
A summarizer reported the score for 
each table and average scores on ten 
broad categories (education, planning, 


etc.) were recorded on an oversized 
scoreboard. The total score—s55 percent 
—gave reason to the “town meeting” 
which followed. A cast of 14 led off, 
discussing, “Do we need a citizens’ 
council in our town?” The roles of the 
14 and the situation were described in 
a news sheet, the daily “Ticker Tape”, 
edited by two Lyons Falls Citizens’ 
Council members. An attempt was then 
made to involve the entire conference 
in the discussion. 


EVALUATION. This and other ex- 
periences with dramatization during 
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the Institute demonstrated that care- 
ful structuring of the situation and a 
“follow-up” discussion aimed at 
analysis and evaluation seem essen- 
tial to get the full benefit of a useful 
technic. There was some confusion 
between dramatization aimed at edu- 
cation, skits with an added purpose 
of relaxation, and role playing. The 
latter was used effectively in some of 
the small groups as a spontaneous 
effort to resolve differences of 
opinion. 


Each day began with a general session. 
These were held in the dining room 
where tables seating six to eight people 


provided optimum conditions for 
“buzz” sessions. At the first, a problem 
_ census provided a basis for the agenda 
later determined by each small group. 
While the summarizers from each table 
withdrew to consolidate their reports 
prior to the first meeting of the eight 
discussion groups, there was a demon- 
stration by three groups of people of 
democratic, laissez-faire, and autocratic 
leadership, followed by an evaluative 
discussion. 


EVALUATION. Reactions to the 
problem census were mixed. Some 
felt it wasted time because it was 
duplicated in their first discussion 
group meeting. Some felt it was too 
hurried. One participant said, “May- 
be I'm old-fashioned but I had a feel- 
ing. that something of a prepared 
agenda would have been useful on 
the first day.” Others said, “Excel- 
lent—organized guide to be permis- 
sively used,” and “One of the most 
valuable procedures of the confer- 


ence.” In general, the problem cen- 
sus was most useful where the small 
groups did not duplicate but took the 
census summary as a basis for modi- 
fying, adapting, and arranging in 
priority order to fit needs of group 
members. An alternative procedure 
would be to use the general session 
for further demonstration or practice 
with the smali groups conducting the 
census individually. 

The demonstration of leadership 
types that was done might have had 
more impact had the same persons 
demonstrated each approach. As it 
was the changes both in personnel 
and in topics created some confu- 
sion. One participant suggested that 
the discussions demonstrated the effi- 
ciency of autocracy. 


Morning and afternoons on Thursday 
and Friday were spent in the discussion 
groups. Communications among these 
groups included the recorders’ reports 
carried in the daily “Ticker Tape” and 
a statement from group leaders Friday 
at noon summarizing progress made— 
more in terms of process than of con- 
tent. The eight leadership teams met 
together after their second group meet- 
ing to compare notes. 

Seventeen problems were listed thru 
the problem census. The discussion 
groups focused on the following: Mak- 
ing the community aware of its prob- 
lems; getting more complete citizen 
participation; reaching the inarticulate, 
unorganized people; developing new 
leadership; defining the relationship of 
citizens’ groups to governing bodies; 
determining the essentials of a good 
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citizens’ council; improving group proc- 
esses; reassessing and evaluating needs 
and progress; understanding the re- 
lationship of the special interest groups 
and the citizens’ council; defining the 
role of the citizens’ council—action? 
education? coordination?; broadening 
citizen interest beyond local problems. 
A review of the recorders’ reports indi- 
cated considerable use of the experience 
of the communities represented as case 
material. Some groups gave considerable 
attention to analysis of the various parts 
of the Institute, particularly the drama- 
tizations and the role played by Caze- 
novia citizens in the Institute. 

EVALUATION. The small discus- 
sion groups, together with the prob- 
lem census, were the key to provid- 
ing opportunity for participation by 
all on the problems of greatest con- 
cern. The generally favorable reac- 
tion to the Institute as a whole reflects 
the group appraisal of this procedure. 
Ratings on the reaction slips became 
progressively better meeting by meet- 
ing. Eleven percent were marked 
“excellent” at the end of the first ses- 
sion compared with 32 percent at the 
end of the fourth session. The “medi- 
ocre” and “no good” ratings dropped 
from 9 percent at the beginning al- 
most to zero at the end. “Feedback” 
to the leaders and the group by the 
observers of strengths, weaknesses, 
and suggestions for improvement 
listed in the “end of meeting slips”; 
the use of recorders to summarize 
content; and teamwork of leader, ob- 
server, and recorder helped to bring 
about the improvement despite some 
turnover in personnel attending the 


groups. The group observer tech- 
nic was on the whole recognized 
as an aid to group progress. The use 
of the recorder technic helped to 
give the group a sense of accomplish- 
ment. 


The Community Forum 


The 1948 Evaluation Committee had 
suggested that Cazenovia people should 
be more actively involved in the Insti- 
tute. In an effort to have the town be 
more than the physical setting, local 
people were involved in responsibility 
for administrative details (registration, 
local hospitality, transportation, etc.) 
and in local participation in the whole 
Institute but primarily in a community 
forum. 

Pre-Institute polls revealed an interest 
in the community forum as an educa- 
tional medium, a project of special inter- 
est in Cazenovia. The Hamilton Com- 
munity Forum, because of its successful 
experience for the past six years, was 
asked to help a group of Cazenovia 
citizens conduct a forum during the 
Institute. They wisely chose to act as 
consultants, leaving major responsibility 
to Cazenovia. Cazenovia had no citi- 
zens’ council and work on the Institute 
and the forum was organized thru local 
leaders, some of whom had participated 
in previous Institutes. 

A postcard poll of every family in the 
community selected the topic—“Our 
Schools—Can they do the educational 
job we want?” (This involved specifi- 
cally the pro’s and con’s of a building 
program.) Some 500 people came out 
for what may mark the beginning of a 
continuing forum. Institute members 
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came as observers but participated at 
the suggestion of a local person. 


EVALUATION. Some of the local 
committee felt that for this first forum 
it would have been better to have 
chosen a topic less fraught with ten- 
sion. The final effectiveness of the 
forum may perhaps be measured 
eventually in terms of whether it con- 
tinues as a community institution and 
whether the problems discussed are 
resolved. In this connection a forum 
has since been held—and favorably 
received—on whether a Community 
Chest is needed in the area, and 
progress is apparently being made 
toward resolving the school building 
problems. The schoolboard presi- 
dent has suggested the desirability 
of a progress report on the school 
situation at the next Institute. End of 
the meeting slips revealed an inter- 
est in a continuing forum and yielded 
a number of names of people willing 
to serve in developing it. They also, 
however, revealed that the forum had 
not changed people's attitudes. There 
seemed to be some feeling of in- 
decent exposure before outsiders of 
local problems. The forum revealed 
dramatically the importance of hav- 
ing all the facts available in a dis- 
cussion of an issue of community 
concern. 

From the point of view of the In- 
stitute, the forum provided a realistic 
basis for discussion in some of the 
small groups, illustrating as it did a 
good many facts about communities. 
Participants were conscious of the 
dangers involved in combining dem- 


onstration with a real situation, but 
there was considerable feeling that, 
provided caution is taken not to jeop- 
ardize local interests, an extremely 
useful living laboratory can be pro- 
vided. 


Final Sessions 


On Friday evening a panel of three 
persons who recently had had varied ex- 
periences abroad attempted to help relate 
local problems to the world community. 
Each discussion group had named a 
member to bring questions to the panel, 
and in a quick buzz session the audience 
established priorities among these ques- 
tions. Other general sessions had been 
held in the informal dining room where 
people sat around tables and where 
chairs could be easily rearranged. This 
session was held in the chapel with the 
deliberate intention of demonstrating 
that participation could be achieved even 


where people sat row on row in fixed 


seats. 

Saturday morning was devoted to a 
summing up and a look ahead. While 
most of the time was devoted to con- 
ference procedures and how to improve 
them, some attention 
questions involving the NYSCC field 


was given to 


service. The field service director out- 
lined the developing services to com- 
munities and the emphasis upon area 
teams as a means of pooling resources 
for community development. The sug- 
gestion was made that the values of the 
Institute might be spread thru local or 
area institutes, with the annual state 
Institute becoming both a culminating 
and a planning activity. 
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Summary Evaluation 


This experiment in conference pro- 
cedures, aimed at developing group 
skills important in community develop- 
ment and at increasing awareness 
among community groups of the need 
for «ch skills, resulted in a high degree 
of satisfaction on the part of participants. 
In terms of Institute objectives, the re- 
spondents. to the evaluation question- 
naire—a pretty representative cross 
section of all who attended—gave these 
ratings: 

1. On opportunity for exchanging 
ideas and experience about community 
problems—s56 percent very well satis- 
fied; 34 percent pretty well satisfied; 

2. On training in technics and skills 
for work with community groups—21 
percent very well satisfied; 53 percent 
pretty well satisfied; 

3. On stimulating interest in a com- 
munity approach to community prob- 


lems—43 percent very well satisfied; 32 
percent pretty well satisfied; 

4. In response to the question, “Tak- 
ing all things together, do you feel you 
got what you wanted from the Insti- 
tute?” 80 percent said “yes.” 


Some spots where improvement can 
be made include: Meeting needs of 
special groups such as community pco- 
ple who cannot attend the whole Insti- 


tute; getting enough content into dis- 
cussions to satisfy the more experienced; 
making best use of resource people; 
making most effective use of various 
technics such as role-playing; getting 
effective communication among the 
small discussion groups as to subject- 
matter and results; and finding the right 
balance between attention to method 
and content. Some of the expressions 
of dissatisfaction may reflect an unease 
in a permissive atmosphere where re- 
sponsibility is shared rather than con- 
centrated in a leader. 

In summary, some of the strong 
points as seen by those who participated 
include: The small discussion groups; 
discussion of real situations and prob- 
lems; active participation by most peo- 
ple; the high morale and good group 
feeling; good leadership; demonstra- 
tion and practice of technic; informal 


- setting; and freedom from domination 


by “big names.” One observer summed 
up the experience of her group thus, 
“Baker Brownell says that the chief dis- 
covery he made in the Montana Study 
was that ordinary people have the in- 
telligence and capacity to solve their 
own problems themselves, and I believe 
this group’s achievement bears out that 
observation.” A participast summed up 
the strong points of the Institute with 
a single exclamation, “The people!” 
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GENERAL PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN ADULT EDU 


Insttlition 


Date 


No. 


of Courses 


Instructors 


University of Akron 


Bradley University 
University of Buffalo 
Butler University 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 

University of Chicago 

Columbia University 


University of Connecticut 
Cornell University 


George Washington University 
Hunter College 

Inciana University 

lowa State College 


State University of lowa 
University of Kentucky 


Louisiana State University 

University of Maine 

Michigan State College 

Western Michigan College 
of Education 


University of Michigan 


Mills ¢ ollege 


Oakland 


Cali 
University of Minnesota 


University of Missouri 
National Training Laboratory 
in (sroup Deve lopment 


University of Nebraska 
University of New Mexico 
New York University 


June 19~Aug. 12 
June 19-July 29 
une 19 June 40 
No set date 

No set date 
July 5-Aug. 12 
une 13-Aug. 4 
May 22~May 24 
July 10-July 14 
June 26-June 30 
July 20 
June 19-Aug. 11 
19 
18 


7~Aug 
16-Aug 


June 


July 


July 10-Aug. 28 
June 19-June 30 
June 7~June 30 

June 13 0) 
June 19-June 30 
June 26-June 30 


July 3—Aug. 12 
July 17-Aug. 5 
July 3-Aug. 11 
July 10-Aug. 18 
July 14-Aug. 11 
June 12-July 19 
uly 19-Aug. 26 
12—July 19 
uly 19-Aug. 26 
12~Aug. 9 
une 19 july & 
July 31~-Aug. 11 
July 10—July 22 
June 9-Aug. 12 
July 19-July 21 
Summer Session 
July 10-July 21 


June 26-Aug. 5 
Week of July 17 


July 10-July 21 
July 
Aug 
June 12-July 22 
June 12—Aug. 4 
lune 25—July 14 


2 
2 
2 

2 


W orkshop 


Institutes 


Wor kshop 
Workshop 
Workshop 


Conference 


Conference 
Workshop 
Workshop 
Workshop 
Workshop 


Institute 


Workshops 
Workshops 


Institute 


We p 


Conference 


Laboratory 


W orksh« p 


R. Harty, ¢ 
R. Henderson 
M. Riedinget 
D. E. Gorseline 

D. E. Gorseline 

A. Crabtree 

Albert Mock 
Lobraico 

Howard 

P. Holiday 

J. H. Walsh 

G. C. Mann 

H. Peterson 

Cyril O. Houle 
Hallenbeck, Lorge 
Essert, Spence, 
Fields, Herrold 
Spence, Kempfer 
Essert, Brunner 
Evans, others 

Evans, others 

Evans, others 

H. Kempfer 

R. C. Deming 

P. Leagans, |. Patterson 
Staff 

R. W. Ruffner 

C. H. Macavoy 

P. Bergevin, D. Morris 
M. Lyle 

C. E. Bundy 

Staff 

Staff 

H. Roberts 

Roy Tabb 

C, Crumpton 

H. Nichols 

F. H. Wilson 

F. Foster 

]. D. Phillips, Staff 
Otto Yntema 


Re gler 


H. Y. McClusky 

D. Jenkins 

H. Y. MeClusky 

and others 

H. Hayes 

M. Brown 

E. Kasin 

M. Latterell, R. Ford, 
R. Fairbrother 

W. C. Brown 
Bradford, Cartwright, 
French, Goodson, 
Lippitt, Nylen, Sheats, 
Thelen, Staff 

K.O Broady 

]. T. Reid 


A.Van Sant 


4 
| 
2 
1 
1 
1 
J yne 5—July 28 1 
June 10-Aug. 5 1 
lune 19June 30 1 C. Duff 
lume S—June 16 1 }. C. Duff 
July 5~Aug. 12 2 
July 3-Aug. 11 Duff, T. 


ON, SUMMER, 1950—-UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Institution 


Date 


No. of Courses 


Instructors 


Ohio State University 
Oregon State College 


Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pittsburgh 


Rhode Island College of 
Education 

University of San Francisco 

University of Southern 
California 

The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Syracuse University 


University of Utah 


Washington State College 

Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Willimantic State Teachers 
College 

University of Washington 


University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 


Department of Education, 
Division of Adult Education, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 

MacDonald College, Quebec 

Community Programs, 

206 Huron St., Toronto 

Queen's University, 

Kingston, Ontario 

University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario 

Geneva Park, Lake 
Couchiching, Ontario 

Qu'Appelle Vally Center 
Fort Qu'Appelle, 
Saskatchewan 

Farmer—Labour~Teacher 
Institute, Regina, 
Saskatchewan 

Institute in Group Develop- 
ment, Regina, Saskatchewan 

University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver 


June 20—July 
June 19—-Aug. 


26 


June 19—June 30 


July 10 


uly 21 


July 5~Aug. 11 
Aug. 14-Sept. 2 
July 5~Aug. 11 


June 29-Aug. 


une 26-Aug. 
une 26-Aug. 


June 19-July 


3 


5 
4 


28 


July 10-July 28 
July 5—July 
uly 5-Aug. 11 
uly 17—Aug. 4 


une 19-July 
une 19-Aug. 


uly 25—Aug. 
uly 25-Aug. 


June 19- 
July 25—Aug. 
12—Aug 


une 19—July 
June 26-July 


une 19—July 


uly 20-Aug. 


une 23-Aug. 


une 19—July 
uly 24—Aug. 


22 
30 
il 


30 
une 20—June 24 
uly 


22 
11 
4 
28 
8 


19 


25 


June 11—June 16 


Aug. 21-Aug. 


Summer 


Aug. 11-Aug. 


July-August 
July-August 


July—August 


30 


Aug. 19-Aug. 


Summer 


June 30-July 


Aug. 10-Aug. 


July 


3 Institutes 
Institute 


Workshop 


NM 


3 
1 Institute 
1 Institute 
1 Institute 


1 Workshop 
1 


1 Workshop 


Workshop 


Conference 


Conference 


Institute 


A. Hendrickson 


Seen, Reichart, Munford 


R. B. Patrick 

R. Cologne 

C. R. Hoechst, 
W. A. Yeague 


H. Chaim 
Leo Jones 


Thayer, Welch, 
Wesolowski, Kubiak, 
Rees, Elliott 
Teichroew, Larsen 
A. Charters 

R. Lonsdale 

R. Pulling 

Sotzin, Korner 
Jex, Cannon 
Cannon, Hazen 
Cutler, Cannon 
C. C. Trillingham 
N. B. Winters 

V. Cutler 
McClosky, Oviatt 
W. H. Reals 


Staff 
essup, Corbally 
. H. Jessu 
4denderson, Woerdehoft 
R. Verhaalen 
R. Verhaalen 
C. D. Hayne 


Staff 


Staff 


Staff 
Staff 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
7 
| 
i 
J 
|| 2 
18 1 
21 1 
| 
2 
1 
Stall 
17 Staff 
1 


The Role of the Consultant in 
Adult Education 


Florence Anderson 
Assistant Secretary, Carnegie Corporation of New York 


Benjamin Shanguld 
Senior Education Supervisor, Bureau of Adult Education, New York State 
Department of Education 


The adult educator ws called upon to serve as a consultant with greater frequency than almost any 
other educator. Serving as an adequate consultant requires him to have a range of skills that extends 
far beyond knowledge of the subject. It requires an understanding of the situation which has presented 
the need for consultation and of the setting in which the subjectmatter is to be used. Adequate con- 
sultanem requires the ability to determine the kinds of knowledge necded and the ability to diagnose 
Depending upon the operating responsibilities of the individuals or 
groups secking assistance, the consultant must be aware of the problems that can result from too much 


the kind of help to be given 


or too little consultation 

Hecause of the complexity of the consultant role, the 1949 Conference of the Department of Adult 
Education introduced for the first time into a professional adult education conference a discussion group 
on the problems of consultation in adult education. The article that follows grew out of the conference 
and is the first of a projected series of three articles dealing with this area of professional competency 


Leavers and advisers of groups, 


A 


as program specialists, as training 
supervisors, as workers in the field of 
community organization, and in many 
other working relationships with indi- 
viduals and groups, those of us in adult 
education are constantly called upon to 
act as consultants. 
adult 
formal night-school concept of remedial 


With every expan- 


sion of education beyond the 
education into the more complex and 
comprehensive community program of 
adult education, the demands upon us 
for consultative services are sharply in- 
creased 

Corresponding with this increased 
adult 


is our own increased need to 


use of the educator as a con- 


sultant 


call upon experts and specialists in 
various fields to help with the expansion 
of our programs into many new areas 
of community service. 

Consultation, then, is something most 
of us have been doing or using for some 
time in one way or another. We are, 
however, just beginning to single this 
skill out for analysis and development 
as a professional function. The spade- 
work which has been done, and which 
is being done in the fields of psycho- 
therapy, industria! relations,’ and in- 
tercultural relations acted as a stimulus 
and guide to the group which con- 
vened at the Cleveland conference. The 
conference group which met at Cleve- 
land planned, and presented by role- 


* The issue of The Jowrmal of Social Issues on “The Consultant Role and Organizational Leadership 
Improving Human Relations in Industry,” Summer, 1948, was a helpful resource used by the group. 
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playing, two situations involving an 
adult educator as a consultant. One of 
the scenes was prepared in advance by 
four members of the conference. The 
second was developed by members of 
the group toward the end of the second 
day’s discussion. The discussion group 
used the analysis of these scenes as a 
springboard for an intensive examina- 
tion of the problems of the consultant- 
consultee* relationship. 

Adult educators will recognize the 
types of situations and problems which 
were posed for examination in the role- 
playing situations. In one, a county 
health officer, who is serving as execu- 
tive secretary of a hospital council, visits 
the university extension director to se- 
cure assistance in organizing an in- 
service training program for nonpro- 
fessionals working at the hospitals. In 
the second, an adult education director 
is concerned because he feels that his 
staff members are getting little out of 
their attendance at an adult education 
conference. He prevails upon a member 
of the conference leadership team to 
meet with his staff so that they might 
use conference resources more effec- 
tively.” 

In diagnosing these situations the 


group (a) formulated some general 
principles which seem to offer a sound 
groundwork for further study and de- 
velopment; (b) indicated some com- 
mon problems concerning consultation 
in adult education, and suggested some 
methods for coping with them; and (c) 
identified some pertinent needs and 
made recommendations for the devel- 
opment of professional understanding, 
skills, and standards regarding the role 
of consultant. 


Consultant Functions and Proce- 
dures * 


1. Collaborative Assessment of the 
Situation. The consultant should ex- 
plore with the consultee the various 
forces which operate to create the prob- 
iem, and the nature and extent of the 
consultee’s motivation for entering into 
the consulting relationship. The con- 
sulting relationship is likely to be more 
satisfying and productive where con- 
sultant and consultee develop a clear 
understanding of their expectations re- 
garding each other. 

In the role-playing situation of the 
hospital council officer ;seeking aid of 
the university extension director, dis- 
cussion between the two discloses that 


® Consultee is used in the singular thruout the article altho in the area we are discussing it is usually 
a group which is the ultimate beneficiary of the consultant service. The consultant may work thru 
an individual leader, trainer, supervisor, or chairman or directly with the group. 


*In an article by Leland P. Bradford, “The Use of Psychodrama for Group Consultants,” appearing 
in the June 1947 issue of Sociatry, several examples drawn from the department's first Conference for 
City Directors of Adult Education indicate a variety of ways in which role-playing may be used by the 
consultant in preparing for his task and in making a specific contribution to the consultec. 


*For purposes of clarity in presentation, the six steps in the development of the relationship be- 
tween consultant and consultce are outlined under the beading of “Consultant Functions and Proce- 
dures.” It is recognized, however, that the consultant and consultee share responsibilities and func- 
tions-—that they may well exchange roles from time to time, the consultant learning from the con- 


sultee, as well as the reverse 
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the hospital administrators in the coun- 
cil have received widespread criticism 
for the way hospitals have been han- 
dling patients and their families, and 
they feel that the difficulty would be 
solved if the employees were better 
trained. 

The 


exploring this matter further with the 


extension director is wise in 
health officer and the council. What are 
their purposes and expectations in seek- 
ing help of the extension director? Are 
they seizing upon the training program 
as a means of “getting off the hook” 
and of placing sole responsibility for 
Do 


they feel that the training program will 


change upon their subordinates? 


solve all or most of their community 
relationship difficulties? 
extent 


and panient 
To 


feel the need for a training program 


what do the subordinates 
or are the administrators planning to 
superimpose the program 
The tactfully 
opens up these questions in discussion 
with the health officer and makes ar- 


training 


upon them? director 


rangements to attend a meeting of the 


counal to find out more about the 


situation, 


While these may seem obvious lines 
that 


of exploration any consultant 
should follow, too frequently the con- 
sultant fails to explore little more than 
the surface implications. As a conse- 
quence he frequently gets badly burned 
if he rushes into setting up a training 
program—the kind requested—and it 
fails largely because the consultee really 
doesn’t want the program but has been 
forced into setting it up. As a result, 
the consultant can find himself being 


given all of the blame for the failure. 


2. Adequacy of the Consultant. Does 
the consultant have the necessary skills 
and can he tap resources required to 
cope with the problem and _ need? 
Would someone else be more suitable? 

The extension director in the case 
described explores with the 
health officer the kind of skills and 
resources required to develop and con- 


above 


duct the training program. The director 
is sensitive to the role other agencies 
might or should have in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the program, and 
he raises the question as to whether the 
extension division is the proper agency 
for the job. He suggests that the med- 
ical school faculty be included in the 
discussion. 

The extension director is careful not 
to make commitments for members of 
his staff and he indicates that the train- 
ing program must be discussed with 
them before commitments are made. 

Again, the consequences of a misstep 
in this area can be disastrous. If the 
consultant rushes in with the answer, 
he may find he has antagonized other 
agencies that might have more com- 
petently handled the problem, or who 
feel, at least, that they should have been 
involved in the discussion. 

3. Formulation of Goals and Solu- 
tions. This must be a collaborative de- 
and con- 
sultee together explore goals for action 


cision in which consultant 
and possible solutions. The consultee 
often comes up with a better solution 
than the consultant could have thought 
of by himself. Pat answers or precon- 
ceived solutions can and should be 
avoided. 


Time pressure is a practical factor 
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and may call for a temporary, partial 
solution needed to relieve excessive ten- 
sion and permit long-range planning. 
The temporary solution is often a com- 
promise, leaving the situation open for 
further development. In the case above, 
the extension director recognizes that 
the health officer and the hospital coun- 
cil are on the “hot seat,” and that they 
have an expectation for immediate 
action in setting up the program. The 
extension director therefore explores 
with the health officer some possibilities 
for immediate action which will help 
meet the felt need for an inservice train- 
ing program. He leaves open many 
possibilities for further analysis of the 
problem and for the development of 
a long-range program. 

In the role-playing scene, the health 
othcer indicates that he and the council 
would like the extension director and 
his staff to “take over,” organize, and 
conduct the training program as they 
see fit. “You’re the expert on this kind 
of training,” he remarks. The extension 
director, however, makes clear that he 
and his staff could, depending on fur- 
ther decision, make their skills and 
knowledge available to the council if 
done in collaboration with the council 
members and the hospital personnel. 

The extension director thus indicates 
that he is aware of the consequences of 
being maneuvered into taking the posi- 
tion “teacher knows best.” He recog- 
nizes that people tend to avoid responsi- 
bility for making and carrying out 
action decisions they do not help for- 
mulate, and which are not intrinsically 
theirs. He recognizes that the health 
officer and the council members have 


more intimate knowledge than he and 
his staff regarding the personnel condi- 
tions and problems faced by the hos- 
pitals. He sees that their help in analyz- 
ing and finding answers is important 
to the development of an effective per- 
sonnel training program. 

(The role-playing did not go beyond 
this stage. The remaining three steps in 
the consulting relationship were indi- 
cated by the group’s discussion.) 

4. Evaluation. The consultant should 
help the consultee define the criteria: by 
which progress in the solution of the 
problems can be evaluated. He should 
provide assistance in setting up a § 
process of fact-finding to determine the 
nature and extent of needs and the 
degree to which they are being met by 
the program which has been initiated. 

5. Recognition of the Need for 
Growth of the Consultee. A major goal 
of consultation is increased capacity on 
the part of the consultee to cope with 
new problems. The consultee should be 
helped to understand methods of prob- 
lem-solving, as well as helping to solve 
the immediate difficulty. 

Consultants should resist the tempta- 
tion of offering a packaged solution, 
even if the solution has “worked” time 
and again in similar cases. Altho the 
ready-made solution may meet the im- 
mediate need or problem of the con- 
sultee, the shop-counter procedure is 
likely to encourage the consultee to be 
overly dependent on the consultant. 
The development of capacities and 
skills in problem-solving requires that 
the consultee go thru the processes by 
which the solution was originally de- 


rived. 
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6. Reinforcement. After the solution 
has been agreed upon, the consultant 
should support and reinforce the con- 
sultee put it into 
effect. A solution generally requires a 
change in the behavior of the consultee. 


while he tries to 


He is likely to be uncertain of his ability 
to carry thru. Consultation, therefore, 
should provide an opportunity for the 
consultee to try out new behavior and 
tentative solutions in a permissive and 
fairly safe setting before he tries for 


keeps. 


What Ils Expected of the Consul- 
tee-Group 


Ideally, the consultee-group should 
have done some preliminary analysis of 
its problem and have expressed a need 
for a consultant before he is actually 
called in. The group should be as defi- 
nite as possible about what it wants, and 
it should be realistically informed as to 
what kind of help it can expect. In prac- 
tice, however, there are various stages 
of readiness, and consultants get in 
volved in situations in which (a) groups 
voluntarily seck consultant service, (b) 
groups have it thrust upon them by a 
takes 


superior, or (c) the consultant 


the initiative to “sell” his services. 


Obviously, the approach will be very 
different in cach case 

The problem of group readiness and 
expectancy was pointed up by the role 
playing situation in which an adult adu 
cation director ushered in members of 
his staff to discuss their use of the con 
i member of the confer 


ference with 


MACCTSNIp soon pHecame 


director and his staff 


evident that the 


their interests in and 


needs for attending the conference or 
tor consulting with the conference 
leader. It was apparent that the mem- 
bers of this adult education staff had 
been literally dragged into the confer- 
ence and into the meeting with the 
member of the conference leadership 
team. The leader sought—but without 
success—to encourage the staff mem- 
bers to discuss what they would like 
to get from the conference and their 
difficulties in “taking in” the conference. 

It was apparent that the staff mem- 
bers resented both the director and the 
conference leader for getting them into 
a situation in which they felt they were 
being forced to admit inadequacies. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the 
staff members attempted to get out of 
the situation by remarking that every- 
thing was fine and that they had no 
problems. Preconference discussion by 
the staff regarding their purpose in 
attending the conference and what it 
could contribute to meeting their in- 
terests and needs, would have helped 
to prevent this situation from arising. 


Ethical Considerations 


The discussion group did not go far 
in its exploration of this phase of the 
consulting relationship, but the mem- 
bers felt that it was important and rec- 
ommended that further study and dis- 
cussion be given. Some of the ethical 
questions posed were: (a) What re- 
sponsibility does and should the con- 
sulrant carry for the consequences of 
his consultation? The group questioned 


practice of consultants 


the general 
playing fast and loose with advice and 


then moving out before the chips fall. 
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(b) The exploitation and use of the 
consulting relationship to enhance the 
status and perpetuate the control and 
authority of the consultant and_ his 
agency was also questioned. (c) Is 
manipulation and “master-minding” of 
the consulting relationship ever justi- 
fied? (d) Should a consultant help a 
group even tho he disagrees with its 
policy or goals? 


Encouraging the Use of 
Consultants 


The discussion group suggested some 
tentative approaches for encouraging 
the use of consultants, and it expressed 
the need for further study and develop- 
ment of technics for creating demand. 

1. It was recognized that this prob- 
lem is closely related to the problem of 
planned change,® and that finding an- 
swers to this question is dependent in 
large measure on analysis of the forces 
and influences which militate for or 
against change within groups. Increased 
use of consultation is achieved to the 
degree that forces which block or in- 
hibit people from secking and using 
help are diminished and forces which 
encourage use of help are strengthened. 

2. Some of the blocks which prevent 
or inhibit people from seeking or using 
help were identified as: (a) The pre- 
vailing illusions of self-dependency and 
independence which imply that a per- 


son or group is inadequate if it seeks 
help. (b) Complacency and apathy; 


lack of awareness of alternatives which 
might provide greater satisfaction of 
needs, or which might eliminate dis- 
satisfactions. (c) Fear of change. (d) 
Situations where status persons fear 
that the use of consultants might en- 
danger their positions of authority. 

3. Creating demand often requires 
the creation or augmentation of tension, 
or shocking people into awareness that 
they need help. Shock is good only if 
an alternative way of behaving is pos- 
sible and if the consultant will stay 
around long enough to work out the 
alternative in collaboration with the 
person or group.® 

4. Proximity and availability of con- 
sultant service is an important factor 
in encouraging the use of consultation. 


Recommendations 


Some pertinent problems, and pro- 
cedures for meeting them, were indi- 
cated as follows by the group: 

1. That there is a need for greater 
awareness on the part of adult educators 
that consultation is a professional skill 
—not a hit-and-run job requiring no 
preparation or follow-up. 

2. That there should be further study 
of the experience of psychotherapy, in- 
dustrial management, and other profes- 
sional fields which have dealt with the 
problems of the counselor and con- 
sultant and of the need to pull together 
and publish what is applicable to adult 
education situations. 


* For an excellent explanation of concepts and problems of “planned change,” the reader is referred 
to the May 1949 issue of Progressive Education, on “Educational Change and Social Engineering.” 


*For further reference, see the article by Leland P. Bradford and Paul H. Sheats, “Complacency 
Shock as a Prerequisite to Training,” published in the combined April-August 1948 issue of Socsatry. 
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That there be 


mittee to pool this material and to 


continuing com 


sponsor additional research. 
4. That there be further information 
and discussion on the role of the con 


sultant at future national conferences 
and that state and regional groups be 
encouraged to set up similar discussion 
groups. 


5. That adult 
consultants could 


educators serving as 


contribute much to 
the understanding of consulting rccia 


tionships and to the developmen of 


The procedure for the preparation of this article was as follows: The 


skills and training by recording and 
making available case studies. 

6. That a study be made of ways and 
means by which social scientist con- 
sultants can be used more widely and 
more effectively in adult education. 

7. That the recorder’s report of the 
group's deliberations serve as an out- 
line for an article in the Aputtr Epuca- 
TION and that the BuLitetin 
carry other articles’ from time to time 
as more information and insights are 


dev eloped. 


recorders report of the 


Cleveland discussion group on the “Role of the Consultant in Adult Education,” prepared by Miss 


Amdicrson, was 
suggestions and new materials, Mr 
Members of the 
Bellack 
Isabel McFeriey 


Bradt rd 


Judith Calver, Angelia W. Cass, Harry 


Grace M. Murray, 


Leland P Ronald Lippitt, Paul H 


curculated after the conference to al! 


conference group, in addition to Miss Anderson and Mr 
Eckhoff, Albert M. Fulton, Irving Knickerbocker, 
Robert Pich, Matilda S. Rubin, and Kenneth M. Moody 


Sheats, and Herbert 


other members of the group. On the basis of their 
Shangold, the leader of the Cleveland group, prepared this article. 


Shangold, included: Arno A 


(observer) 


Thelen served as consultants 


Research Needs in Adult Education 


Roben J. Maaske 


President, Eastern Oregon College, La Grande, Oregon 


| eapers in the field of adult education 
for some time have felt a need 
tor a greater amount of penetrating in 


formation, reliable research data, and 


factual knowledge relating to various 


areas in adult education. Such a body 


of knowledge has been in evidence to 


undergird future progress and planning 


in most fields of education, but has been 


particularly lacking at the adult level 


In response to this need there came 


into being the Joint Committee for the 


Exploration of Needed Research in 
Adult Education. The five members of 
the committee were appointed jointly 
in 1946 by previous presidents of both 
the NEA Department of Adult Educa- 
tion and the American Educational Re- 
Each 


is a member also of both asso- 


search Association. committee 
membe 
ciations represented. 

While the writer, as chairman, under- 
took re sponsibility for the preparation 


of the final report of the committee, 
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full credit should be accorded the exten- 
sive work done by each member of the 
committee.’ 

In the early stages of its work, the 
committee determined upon a procedure 
to identity the main categories or spe- 
cific areas in the general field of adult 
education and to aim toward a com 
pilation of significant and timely re- 
search problems within each of these 
categories. This process resulted in the 
identification of twenty-five separate 
categories upon which agreement was 
reached by the committee members. 

The next step was the selection by 
each individual member of five cate- 
gories for which he was responsible in 
the matter of compiling a select list of 
appropriate and timely research prob- 
lems. In this task, each member enlisted 
the cooperation of several known lead- 


ers in each of the five specific areas or 


categories for which he assumed re 
sponsibility. These leaders were solicited 
to originate and state in tentative re- 
search-problem title form the most sig- 
nificant needs for research data and in- 
formation, related specifically to that 
particular category. 

It was the thinking of the committee 
that a compilation of tentatively formu 
lated research-problem titles in adult 
education, made available generally to 
graduate professors, to bureaus of re- 
search in universities, to students, and 
and adult education 


to practitioners 


“rector, Burea 
York 


Chal 


assistant 
Brooklyn, New 
by Mrs. Je 


University, Columbus, Ohio 


on 
(assisted 
rector of continuation education 


associate director, University 


Calitornia 


1), professor of 


leaders generally, would assist materially 
in sumulating research studies and proj- 
ects and would result in the production 
of data greatly needed for further prog- 
ress in the field of adult education. 

It should be pointed out, also, that 
some of the research problems suggested 
represent to a degree “unknowns,” the 
explorations of which are extremely 
dificult with the inadequate or un 
suited, currently available research tech. 
nics. It is possible in these cases that the 
solutions will be dependent upon the 
formulation and utilization of entirely 
new types of research methods and 
technics. 

For purposes of concise summariza- 
tion and easy reference to the report, it 
forth the various 


accompanying 


was decided to set 


categories, with their 


suggested study and research problems, 
in alphabetical order. Each such section 
is preceded by a brief expository para 
graph for introductory purposes. Many 
more problems were suggested than 
be included, hence an 


could attempt 


was made to select those 


greater significance and _ practicability. 


pe SSCSSINA 


The complete publication, which sets 
forth possible research problems under 
twenty-five categories within the adult 
education field generally, is available 
from the NEA Department of Adult 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., at 25¢ per single 
copy, with discounts on quantity orders. 


{ Reference, Res und Statistics, New York 


“education, Bureau of Educational 


University of Alabarna, University, Alabama. 


Extension, University of California, Los Angeles, 
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Not Just Another Conference! 
Robert E, Sharer 


Director of Adult Education, Michigan State Department of Public Instruction 


Department of Adult Education 
will hold its 1950 conference in 
Chicago on October 18, 19, and 20. 

Observing the roster of the many 
scores of conferences scheduled to be 
held thruout our country during this 
year, the casual reader might regard the 
above notice as just another conference. 
Still there are many reasons why it will 
not be “just another conference.” 

Planning for the Chicago meeting has 
been unusual. The day before the 1949 
Conference opened in Cleveland last 
October, the Conference Committee met 
to begin preparations for the 1950 Con- 
ference. Suggestions were solicited from 
participants in the Cleveland session, 
and from non-attending DAE mem- 
bers so that the largest possible number 
would share in the first stages of plan 
ning. The committee met in Washing- 
ton in November, in Chicago in Jan- 
uary, and will meet again in Washing 
ton in late April to complete the blue 
prints for the 1950 Conference. 

The Conference Committee was given 
a unique charter when it was consti- 
The 


plans and policies for conferences for 


tuted. charter read “to develop 


the next 5 to 10 years.” No single iso 
lated conference was to be organized 
by a temporary committee. The Chicago 
Conference in r9so and the San Fran 
cisco Conference in 1951 were to be part 
of the series of educational gatherings 


Detroit, West Point. Clear Lake. Pur 


blazed 
new trails in conference structure and 
technic. It was anticipated that succes- 
sive conferences would be planned as 
parts of a long-range action campaign. 

True there might be a bit of an aura 
of appropriateness about holding the 


duc, Cleveland—all of which 


mid-century meeting of a great adult 


education organization in the mid-con- 


tinent metropolis. Here at the crossroads 
of our country, lay and_ professional 
leaders will assemble as colleagues to 
examine critically the emerging Ameri- 
can pattern of adult education in terms 
of its effectiveness in all sections of the 
nation. 

However, the true significance of this 
conference will be not in its location or 
Those 


charged with its designing have stated 


timing, but in its purpose. 
that the 1950 meeting will provide all 
who attend an exciting educational ex- 
which should contribute to 


increasing their competence as educa- 


perience 


tors to accomplish the great tasks of 
adult education. 

What will this conference actually ac- 
complish? The test of its enduring 
worth to individuals and to the adult 
education movement lies in this ques- 
tion. If it can succeed in bringing about 
more universal acceptance of adult edu- 
cation as one of the major dynamics of 
our community and national life; or if 
it can devise more workable schemes for 
and team- 


increasing the cooperation 
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work among the several individuals, or- 
ganizations, and agencies in adult edu- 
cation; or if it can convince the planners 
and doers in adult education that the 
critical issues and problems of our 
American nation — international, eco- 
nomic, social, political, spiritual — are 
the tasks of adult education and not 
the trivial and diverting little tasks 
that so often steal their time and sap 
their creative energies—if it should ac- 
complish all of these, or even a part 
of these, then the Chicago Conference 
will not be just another conference. 

The conference will work on prob- 
lems of concern to all adult education 
and problems of concern to specialized 
areas. To achieve its purpose one or two 
major addresses are scheduled, selected 
case studies will be presented, standing 
committee findings will be integrated 
into the conference, selected resource 
persons will serve in the problem solv- 
ing groups, and all meetings, large and 
small, will have the benefit of systematic 
planning. 

Organization and mechanics of the 
conference will provide extended blocs 
of time for three types of conference 
groups: (a) general sessions in which 
all will participate as educators; (b) 
vocational and special interest groups 
for professional and lay persons such as 
city directors, state directors, organiza- 
tion officers; and (c) problem solving 
groups with heterogeneous membership 
attacking a vital issue or problem of 
adult education. 

Special interest and vocational groups 
have been granted considerable auton- 
omy in planning their own programs 
in terms of theme, content, and per- 


sonnel. As to the theme of the confer- 
ence, progress has been made in the 
selection of content. The major tasks of 
adult education—individual soci- 
etal—are the determinants in this seiec- 
tion. One of the topics for general con- 
sideration will be the subjectmatter and 
the implications of the report of the 
Joint Committee on Unification. 

One of the difficult tasks of planning 
a multi-channelled conference is to 
insure continued intercommunication 
among the several groups, and to pro- 
vide for continuing evaluation of process 
and of progress. This aspect of the con- 
ference is being carefully studied by the 
committee. 

Co-sponsoring the Chicago meeting 
are the Chicago Adult Education Coun- 
cil and the Illinois Adult Education As- 
sociation. A local arrangements com- 
mittee is working hard to provide facili- 
ties and make plans which will guaran- 
tee a memorable conference. 

One of the characteristics of the an- 
nual DAE conferences which has been 
refreshing and stimulating even to the 
most practical doer or critical operator, 
is the atmosphere of boldness and dar- 
ing: the “conference climate” which en- 
courages attacking problems in new 
ways and devising new technics of 
working. 

Altho this “conference climate” is 
intangible and difficult to translate into 
conference blueprints, the committee is 
striving to preserve and continue the 
spirit of pioneering which has become a 
conference tradition, and which to many 
constitutes the real and enduring source 
of strength of the Adult Education 
Movement. 
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Competencies Required of Adult Education 
Teachers and Group Leaders 


Henry J. Ponitz 


Chie}, Extended Education, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


Many competencies could be listed as desirable for the good teacher or 
leader of an adult group. Eight of the most important are here given. 
They are basic. Each could be elaborated upon in terms of the group 


which is met and the topic or subject which may be the basis for discussion. 


Acquaintance with the Methods of 
Working with Organizational Groups 
Such as Veterans, PTA, ClO, and Farm 
Burcau. These organizations in many re 
spects provide ready-made groups for in 
struction and teachers must know some 
thing about working with organizations 
of this kind found in every community. 

Skill in Inventorying Class and Group 
Needs and 


sent meaningful objectives and interests 


fhilities. Groups often repre 


which must be met if the group is to 
Often 
interests 


remain intact there is need for 


reinventorying and needs after 


several meetings of the group have been 
held 


or at the beginning of every session. Objec 


Sometimes it needs to be done after 


tives and interests may change often over 
a period of six or ten weeks. Teachers must 
show skill in helping adults to define and 
redefine goals 

fhility 
and Interests into a Curriculum or Course 
of Study 


based on .- 


to Organize Frpressed Needs 


Instruction with adults is seldom 
1 prefabricated textbook course 
adults are met 
Important Re 
sources of Current Literature Bearing on 
Problem or Subject. There 


must be ac quaintance with current sources 


It cannot be, if needs of 


{ Knowledge of the 
a Given Top 


of information in newspapers, magazines 


monographs, books, public affairs pamph 


lets, films, radio scripts, and the like. Adult 
group leaders must show skill in using 
these and in extracting from them per- 
tinent information. Class members must 
be helped to use them and synthesize the 
best that is in them. 

Skill in the Use of Resource Personnel. 
Members of a class, local supervisors, spe- 
cialists from the professions, business, and 
industry all can contribute to class knowl 
edge and skills if invited at the opportune 
time. 

A Practical Working Knowledge of 
{dult Psychology and Putting into Practice 
Such Information. Such learning concepts 
us these need to be functionally recognized: 


Adults will 


respond more readily to a need, 
they will learn more rapidly than children 
when materials are meaningful, they learn 
best when there is active participation, 
Understanding of and Skill in the Use 
of Technics Whereby Individuals 


Group May Interact and React. Group 


ma 


technics must serve to discover, uncover, 
and isolate thoughts, ideas, and feelings, 
and bring these together in a meaningful 
way leading toward social action. Among 
these technics are group discussion, split 
group discussion, role playing, the panel, 
the forum panel, the book review 

Skill in Handling Controversial Issues. 


Worthwhile adult classes will bump into 
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many unsolved and apparently unsolv- 
able controversies and issues. The typical 
teacher has been trained to the belief that 
he should have answers. He is uncomfort- 
able if he cannot offer a solution. Experi- 


ence in dealing with social and economic 
issues of a controversial nature should help 
one to accept compromise and to feel satis- 
hed for the moment if progress is made 
toward a better understanding. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


SUPERVISION OF GROUP WORK 
AND RECREATION. By Hedley S. Di- 
mock and Harleigh B. Trecker. New 
York: Association Press, 1949. $4.50. 

The authors of this book seem to have 
two purposes in mind: (a) To provide a 
textbook designed specifically for institu- 
tions training professional group work- 
ers, and (b) to provide a manual and a 
reference book for practicing supervisors 
in agencies of recreation and informal edu 
cation. Both purposes are accomplished 
without either one sacrificing too much 
to the other. 

The book starts on a solid base of gen 
eral purposes and principles of supervision 
and moves into the process of formulating 
objectives, the selection and orientation of 
volunteer leaders and new workers, the 
job description, the supervisory observa 
tion and conference, the use of records, 
principles and procedures of program de 
velopment, evaluation, and the role of the 
supervisor. It is replete with helpful lists 
of criteria, principles, and steps which 
anyone who is supervising people will find 
himself using repeatedly as guideposts and 
checklists. 

A strong and invigorating flavor of 
group work thinking runs thru the entire 
book, expressing itself in concern for the 
growth of persons—both workers and 
participants—and in the achievement of 
democratic group behavior. While the au- 
thors do not draw directly on much of the 


recent research on group dynamics, their 
general orientation does not seem to be 
in conflict with it. The principal sources 
from which the authors have drawn in- 
clude surveys of supervisory practices in 
the field; special studies; and the examina- 
tion of existing literature on supervision 
in recreation, formal education, and social 
work. It is perhaps regrettable that they 
did not dip into some of the newer re 
search on supervision in industry by Roeth- 
lisberger, Gardner, Whyte, and others of 
the “human relations school.” The con 
cept of an organization as a social system 
does not emerge clearly enough in this 
book, and it is one that more supervisors 
in nonindustrial agencies should know 
about. 

In the preface and early chapters 
Dimock and Trecker give considerable 


space to defining the distinction between 
administration and supervision. They con- 
ceive supervision in the broad sense of “co- 


operative leadership and activities designed 
to improve the quality of experience and 
the growth or learning of participants in an 
agency's program.” The reviewer has 
found his own supervisory practices 
greatly sharpened by reading the book, and 
he keeps it on the third shelf in his book- 
case, 
~~-Matcoim S, Know es 
Director of Education 
Central Y.M.C.A., Chicago 
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GROUP GUIDANCE; PRINCIPLES, 
TECHNIQUES, AND EVALUATIONS. 
By Robert Hoppock. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1949. 33.75. 

The author states that he and his stu- 
dents strongly prefer the informal teach- 
ing devices student 
thought and action. “If accurate grading 


which focus on 
must be sacrificed in the interests of good 
teaching, the loss is not prohibitive. Edu- 
cational institutions exist primarily to find 
out what students want to learn and to 
help them learn, effectively and enjoy- 
ably. They do not exist primarily to screen 
applicants for employers or to grade them 
like so many big and litle apples or to 
pound into resentful minds the things 
some professor has decided that students 


BRIEFLY 


Good Workers All is a reader for adults 
on a beginning level published by the 
Division of Adult Education of the South 
Carolina Department of Education. The 
content is centered around a basic inter 
est, Work, and develops the idea of the 
dignity of labor. The checks on the stories 
are varied and interesting and serve to 
develop reading skills for adults who for 
some reason failed to learn to read when 
young 

The preface was written by Wil Lou 
Gray, director of the West Columbia Op 
Schoo! Mar 
guerite Tolbert, supervisor of Adult Edu 


portunity The authors are: 


cation, State Department of Education, 
Columbia; Sarah Withers, former editor 
in chief of the Johnson Publishing Com 
and Mamie Tolbert Watkins (Mrs. 


T. D.), remedial reading counsellor, Op 


pany 


portunity School 
Single copies of this book are 63¢; in 


quantities they are so¢ 


ought to learn. Education should be fun. 
Education should leave the student with 
the feeling that what he got was worth. 
the effort. ‘If this be treason, make the 
most of it’.” 

Group Guidance is practical, interest- 
ing and readable; it contains helpful sug- 
gestions not only for those interested in 
group guidance but for all teachers of 
youth and adults, and for group leaders 
concerned with new techniques and desir- 
ing to make their programs more inter- 
esting and meaningful. The author encour- 
ages teachers to work out their own meth- 
ods to develop greater student participa- 
tion and a feeling that “education is fun.” 


Mary E. Corre 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


NOTED | 


The Directory of Vocational Counseling 
igencies, prepared by the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, lists public 
and private counseling services as well as 
individual vocational guidance practition- 
ers that meet the Association’s main stand- 
ards. The directory is arranged alpha- 
betically by states. 

The directory provides much needed 
information on guidance agencies and will 
help educators, social workers, and others 
make intelligent vocational guidance refer- 
rals. The cost of the directory is $1 and 
it is available from the Ethical Practices 
Committee, NVGA, Box 64, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Atoms at Work, published under the 
auspices of the Council on Atomic Impli- 
cations, Inc. ( Box 296, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7, California), 
is a well-illustrated and clearly written 
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exposition of atomic energy’s two main 
peacetime uses—the supplying of power 
and supplying of radioactive materials for 
research. Part I, “Power from the Atom,” 
is by Lee Dubridge, president of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Part II, 
“Atomic Energy Benefits—Radioisotopes,” 
is by Paul C. Aebersold, chief of the Iso- 
topes Division of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. $1. 


How Schools and Communities Work 
Together is a symposium of addresses and 
group discussion reports of the 1949 Uni- 
versity of Illinois Summer Education Con- 
ference. The papers on “Determining 
Future Educational Programs for Adults” 
are contributed by Leslie.E. Brown and 
E. W. McDiarmid. University of Illinois 
Press, $r. 


Part-Time Education in Great Britain 
is an informative and readable outline of 
aso years of adult education in Great Brit- 
ain. Within the scope of 75 pages, H. C. 
Dent deals with all the important move- 
ments which have arisen during the past 
250 years from the Welsh “circulating” 
schools and the Sunday schools of the 
eighteenth century to university extension, 
the WEA, the Women’s Institutes, and the 
widespread present development of “day- 
release” schemes from industry. 

The author believes that owing to the 
present voluntary transfer of much part- 
time education from the evening to the 
working day the whole structure of part- 
time education in Great Britain may be 
radically altered in the near future, Turn- 
stile Press, 5s. 


NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 98) 


year the article, summarizing trends and 
developments in adult education training, 
has been written by Cyril O. Houle and 
accompanied by a listing of summer 
classes, institutes, and workshops. 

Because of Mr. Houle’s recent illness 
the summary article does not appear this 
year. The listing on page 112-13 of the op- 
portunities for professional study this com- 
ing summer was begun under Mr. Houle’s 
direction and completed by William Bow- 
den, research assistant in the Department 
of Education at the University of Chi- 
cago. The list has been expanded this year 
to include the offerings of Canadian adult 
education centers and is being printed in 
the Adult Education Journal as well as in 
the Aputt Epucation 

The editors of the Buttetin take this 
to thank Mr. Houle and Mr. 


occasion 


Bowden for the present compilation and 
to acknowledge the importance to the 
whole adult education movement of Mr. 
Houle’s annual surveys. 


“Leading Large Meetings” 


Because of the important responsibility 
adult educators have in improving meth- 
ods of planning and conducting large 
meetings, the article “Leading the Large 
Meeting” was prepared for the Decem- 
ber 1949 Buttutin. The report by Mr. 
Durrie appearing in this issue is the first 
of a series of further articles the editors 
wish to publish in the Buttetin report- 
ing successful experiences or experimenta- 
tion in adult learning thru the medium of 
the large group meeting. Other manu- 
scripts are invited which will add addi- 
tional information to the store of knowl- 
edge about planning, diagnosing, and 
evaluating the large meeting. 
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